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effect and they then returned to their normal tranquillity (Light
Energy, p. 591).
Some very interesting illustrations of the physiological
effects described in this chapter may also be derived from the
study of the influence of light on plant life.
When one recalls that Siemens as long ago as 1880l drew
attention to the remarkable results which could be secured in
this way, it seems strange that horticulturists should still
make such little use of these effects at the present day, when
artificial light can be produced so much more cheaply.
Siemens showed that the continuous application of intense
light not only enabled the plant to stand a greater temperature,
and so to make better growth, but in itself promoted a luxuri-
ance of foliage, an intensity of colouring, and a rapid ripening
of fruit beyond that obtainable under ordinary conditions.
By experiments under glass of different colours, too, he came
to the conclusion, as other investigators have done, that the red
and yellow rays in the spectrum are most efficacious in produc-
ing the decomposition of carbon dioxide by the vegetable cell
and in assisting growth.
He also found that an excess of ultra-violet energy produced
an unfavourable influence on plant life.2 For the light from a
naked arc light caused the leaves of plants, upon which the rays
impinged directly, to shrivel and wither away. But by the
introduction of a screen of plain glass between the source and
the plants experimented upon, the injurious rays were absorbed
and further trouble was avoided.
Some other interesting instances of the influence of light on
plant life were given about the same date by Schtibeler,3 who
drew attention to the influence of light upon the colour and
aroma of plants.
The extraordinarily rapid growth of vegetation in the Arctic
regions during the long period of uninterrupted sunshine which,
follows the Arctic winter lias often been remarked; and also the
rapid ripening of corn in regions of Norway and Sweden, where
the summer does not exceed two months, but where the sun
during this period scarcely sets.
As a curious illustration of the effect of light on the lower
forms of life, we may recall the connection between the abund-
1  Proc. Roy. Soc., clxxxviii. p. 210.
2  Brit. Assoc., 1881, p. 475.
3  Nature, 29th. Jan. 1880.